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A BOLD GUESS ON GEOLOGY, 
BY A BACK-WOOD8-MAN. 


(Continued from our last.) 


T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—It is often asserted by geologists, when speaking 
of the Deluge, that the former occurrence of such an event 
might have been inferred from present appearances, even 
if Revelation had been silent on the subject. There is, 
doubtless, some appearance of truth, but there is also a 
good deal of flippancy in this assertion ; for, if we ex- 
amine attentively the phenomena on which it is grounded, 
we shall not find, I think, that the catastrophe which they 
indicate was precisely such a one as that recorded in the 
Mosaic history. The phenomena in question seem to at- 
test, not so much an inundation of the dry land, as.a faying 
dry the bed of the sea! they constitute, indeed, the well. 
known “‘ factas ex equore terras,”” and they offer to the eye, 
as for obvious reasons they must do, much more abundant 
proofs of perishing shell-fish, and such animals as cannot 
live out of water, than of the destruction of ‘* beast, 7 
and ing thing” by drowning. I am not aware that 
the rat brad itoclf does in any way allude to the 
effect the deluge had, ot might have, on the inhabitants of 
the waters; but Mr. Whiston expressly says, on what 
authority I know not, that fishes were exempted from the 
general destruction, because, owing to their cold-blooded- 
ness, they had not participated in the general antediluvian 
sin ! 

It is probable, however, notwithstanding this lack of 
evidence, that the revolution which laid dry our present 
continents, did, at the same time, lay under water the con- 
tinents of former times, together with their sinful inhabi- 

tants; but the deluge thus produced would not possess 
that character of simultaneous universality, which the 
Quarterly Reviewer thinks so essential, and it would, 
alas! allow of the possible escape of men and animals from 
several points of the globe thus irregularly and successively 


-overwhelmed ! 


But why, unless to cast odium on the scepticism of the 
Edinburgh school, should the Quarterly Reviewer mani- 
fest such extraordinary anxiety to uphold this supposed 
essential character? What, in fact, is the alleged final 
purpose of the deluge, which he betrays such a morbid 
eagerness to defend? One, surely, on which neither the 
friend of humanity, nor the rational friend of religion, 
would t to dwell:—-the almost universal destruc. 
tion of animal life! A humane mind, shuddering at the 
retrospect of a drowning world, and anxious to ‘* justify 
the ways of God to man,” would, one would think, listen 
favourably to the suggestion of any possibility that more 
might have escaped destruction than the few which it was 


the object of the Mosaic history to treat of. On other 
points the Reviewer is liberal enough in his interpretation 
of this history, but on this vital subject he is rigidly ortho. 
dox. Neither Cuvier, nor the amiable De Luc, prepos- 
sessed as he is allowed to be in favour of revealed reli- 
gion, are permitted to pass uncensured for their heresy 
in leaving an escape open to natural causes. On this 
point the Reviewer, Shylock-like, insists on the very 
letter of the bond: none must be saved, except he be saved 
according to the book. Mountain tops afford a means of 
escape too natural, or not sufficiently providential : nothing 
will satisfy him but the preternatural means afforded by 
‘* Gopher- wood and pitch, and an ark constructed by the 
labour of human hands.” I do not recollect how many 
years the ark is said to have been in building, nor can I 
form an estimate as to how many dollars it is likely to 
have cost; though one of our Dominies was descanting 
only yesterday on the great trouble and expense to which 
Noah had been put, and on his extraordinary merit in 
persevering for so many years in such a sacrifice of pro- 
perty, notwithstanding the sneers of his unbelieving neigh- 
bours; and yet the Domine, spite of his notion about the 
dollars, persisted in believing, as the Quarterly does, that 
the whole affair was a preternatural one. 

But though so orthodox on this one point, the Reviewer 
allows on other points (such, for instance, as the six days 
creation) as great latitudes of interpretation as the most 
arrant liberal could wish for; and there are one or two 
points, which are somewhat to my present purpose, which 
he seems to yield almost without knowing that he is 
yielding them, He tells us, that ‘the plain and sober 
narrative of Moses manifestly indicates an equable, pro- 
gressive, and gradual rise of the waters;”’ whilst Mr. 
Buckland, he says, ‘* has placed beyond the reach of con- 
troversy or-cavil the fact, that the earth was, at the period 
recorded in the sacred history, covered, even to its highest 
summits, by a sudden, simultaneous, universal, transient 
flood of waters.” 

It will be said, perhaps, that the words *‘ sudden”’ and 
‘6 gradual,”’ as here used, are to be understood not abso- 
lutely, but relatively. But we have dates in the Mosaic 
account of the deluge, which tell us that the rise of the 
water continued for about five months, from the 7th of 
December to the 6th of the following May; at which time 
the water is said to have stood twenty-seven feet above 
the tops of the highest mountains. It then began its 
descent, and about the 19th of July the tops of the moun- 
tains were seen. Towards the end of August, Noah is 
said to have sent forth the raven, but he did not himself 
quit the ark till the 18th of December, upwards of a year 
from the time he had entered it. I need scarcely observe, 
how very different must have been the geological traces 
of .a slow and gradual descent like this, from those which 
the Reviewer tells us are now so conspicuous on the surface 


pebbles, forming a cap, as it were, on the tops of hills: 
but in all these cases there is convincing proof that the 
valleys around them are seooped out by the same currents 
which brought the pebbles from a higher level.” 

Quite as incompatible with the idea of an ** equable” 
and “ gradual” descent, is what the Reviewer says about 
the direction of diluvian currents. An equable descent 
would, if I understand the word, have no direction but 
downwards, except what might be given by the slope of 
the hills; and this, it is obvious, would be different on 
different sides. But, instead of a simple descent, or a 
mere lowering of the level, we are told of ** mighty cur- 
rents, setting generally from the north, strewing the sur- 
face with the wreck of distant masses, and sweeping 
before them, en masse, large portions of the chalk strata 
and other formations, which they tore from their former 
position. Thus we have quartz pebbles from the Lic- 
key hill, in Warwickshire, over the whole intervening 
tract thence to London. Thus, in England, we have 
blocks which appear to have been transported from Nor- 
way, as the granites of Finland have been, for hundreds 
of miles, over the plains of Russia and the riorth of Ger. 
many.” And we have many facts furnished by Mr. 
Haydn, of Baltimore, and by Dr. Bigsby, proving a 
similar direction in the diluvian currents over great part of 
North America, 

All these phenomena tend to prove the former existence 
of currents, which had much more of a lateral than of a 
downward movement; and I think you will agree with 
me, that the study of these phenomena, unaided by the 
Mosaic history, would have given us the idea more of an 
ocean changing its bed, than of a catastrophe like the 
Noachian deluge. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer tells us that “there are 
some circumstances indicating tranquillity of deposition, 
and long abode of the sea on the surface, in certain places, 
the combination of which, with so many proofs of violent 
and more transitory action, it is not easy to explain !”” 

But if we were to admit the supposition of the ocean 
changing its bed, this difficulty would, in a great measure, 
disappear; that part of the surface which had long’ been 
the bed of an undisturbed sea would evince tranquillity of 
deposition, whilst the parts intervening between the old 
and the new bed would afford proofs innumerable of as 
violent and irresistible action as any which a geologist is 
called on to contemplate. 

Why then should we hesitate to admit this supposition ? 
Is it because of the difficulty of pointing out a physical 
cause powerful enough to transfer the ocean from one part 
of the earth’s surface toanother? But a still greater diffi- 
culty is involved in any other supposed mode of producing 
the deluge; the question is surrounded with difficulties, 
and all we can do is to choose the least. ‘‘ Where” says 
the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘‘ of two modes of effecting the 


of the globe. ‘* Every where (he says) we find traces of | same event, one involves great difficulty, from which the 
descending torrents, bearing fragments of the higher | other is free, that, surely, is to be considered as physically 


masees, and sirewing them along the sides and lower 


the more probable which is not so encumbered, unless the 


levels, in such order and gradations of size as decisively | proof to the contrary be strictly and extlusively decisive.” 


indicate that the currents originated from above. Blocks 


Now, the hypothesis of simultaneous universality is ob. 


of granite, it is true, are found upon the Jura moyntains, | viously exposed to the trite but most substantial objection, 





but they are traced from the still loftier summits of Mont | that it involves the necessity not only of providing such a 





Blanc; and, in numberless instances, are found beds of | vast body of water, as no merely physical agent that we 
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know of can supply, but of removing it after it has been 
so provided. And the proofs of simultaneousness, as & 
matter of fact, are certainly not of the exclusive character 
required. 

The quantity of water requisite to accomplish an inun- 

dation such as that described in the Mosaic account, has 
been computed by one writer (Burnet) as equal to eight 
of our present oceans! But another writer (Dr. Keill) 
says there must have been, at the lowest computation, 
twenty-two oceans! I know nothing of the grounds of 
these calculations, but I cannot help suspecting that they 
are outragéously incorrect. We all know that our present 
sea is in length and breadth nearly twice as extensive as 
our present dry land, and we have good reason to believe 
that its depth below the surface is much greater than the 
height of the land above the surface. Our loftiest moun- 
tains are not more than four miles, or, at the utmost, not 
«ere than five miles in height; and how small a portion 
of the land is it that-reaches half that elevation !~whereas 
the depth of the sea, not the uttermost depth, but the 
average depth, is said by La Place.to be not less than four 
leagues. There must be then, even now, much more than 
water enough to cover the whole of the land, if the emi- 
nences were levelled and .thrown into the sea: and we see 
clearly that there may have been a time (and, though I 
do not like to go too far back in my speculations, I think 
it highly probable that there was a time) when the whole 
was simullancously under water,—when it was necessary 
that “the waters should be gathered together, that the 
dry land might appear.” Whatever the power was which 
effected this first, or rather let me say this very remate, 
and very important geological change, the ‘* gathering to- 
gether of the waters;” whether it operated by elevating 
ubove the level those ranges of mountaitis, which we call 
continents, or by depressing below the devel that, great 
yalley, which we call the bed of the sea; whatever this 
great power was, there can be little doubt that it was of 
the same nature as the power which has since been able to 
transfer the ocean from one part of the earth's surface to 
another. 

That the ocean has been go transferred is (I was about 
to say) demonstrable from the phenomena which we see 
every where around us; but, to say this, would not be 
correct.. The phenomena which are so abundant and so 
conspicuous do not demonstrate that the ocean which once 
covered our continents has changed, but only that it has 
quitted its bed; and they leave still unresolved the ques- 
tien as to what is become of it. 

That the water of that former ocean still exists some- 
where, we cannot doubt ; we cannot, unless we turn meta- 
physicians again, suppose it to be annihilated after the 
deluge, any more than that it was created for the purpose 
of effecting the deluge. Even Mr. Granville Penn is too 
much of a mineral geologist,—too much of @ naturalist, 
to ‘cut the knot” in this way. We will not, I say, sup- 
pose it annihilated; and we shall scarcely permit ourselves 
tw suppose that so vast a body of water has been decom- 
posed. What then is become of it? Has it left the earth, 
and gone to join some other body ? or has it been gathered 
to those waters which are said to be * above the firma- 
ment?” Has it disappeared by sinking into caverns in 
the interior of the earth? or does it still remain on the 
earth's surface, and constitute our present seas? 

This last supposition appears to me by far the most pro- 
bable one, inasmuch as it is unencumbered with difficulties 
respecting amy supposed variation in the quantity of the 
water, or the supposed pre-existence of caverns capable of 
receiving the supertluxs and its probability will not be 
lessened by the consideration, that it is entertained by 
many geologists whose systems in other respects materially 
éiffer. It is the opinion of Hutton and Playfair; it is 
the opinion of Delomicu and Cuvier; it is the opinion 
of De Luc and Granville Penn; and, if I might presume 
to place a Back-woods-man in such company, I would 
add, it is also my opinion. We all agree as to the fact, 
that the sca has changed its place, although we differ ¢oto 
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| carlo as to the cause or power by which so great a change 
| can have been accomplished. 

Cuvier, indeed, does not give an opinion of his own 
as to the cause of this great change, but contents himself 
with proving that it is a change which has taken place 
again and again. He tells us, ** that the ccuntries which 
are now inhabited, and which were laid dry by this last 
revolution, had been formerly inhabited, at‘a more remote 
era, if not by man, at least by land animals; that, con- 
sequently, at least one previous revolution had submerged 
them under the waters; and that judging from the dif- 
ferent orders of animals, of which we discover the remains 
in a fossil state, they had probably experienced two or 
three irruptions of the sea. 

‘* These alternate revolutions (he continues) form, in 
my opinion, the problem in geology that is most important 
to be solved, or rather to be accurately defined and cir- 
cumscribed; for, in order td solve it satisfactorily and 
entirely, it were requisite that we should discover the cause 
of these events, an enterprise involving difficulties of a 
very different nature.” 

To sce a man who has paid so much attention to 
geological phenomena in general as M. Cuvier, thus stop 
short, when, in a manner, called on to give an opinion as 
to the cause of the most important of these phenomena; 
and to see Mr. Greenough, likewise, forbear to give any 
opinion on this question, would almost justify the giving 
up the subject in despair. But in science, some one says, 
** presumption is less hurtful than despair, and inactivity 
is more dangerous thanerror.” It is safer, doubtless, to 
impugn the theories of others, than to promulgate theories 
of one’s own; but I have no reputation to lose, and I 
therefore venture to add one more to the many crude and 
wild guesses which have been already hazarded on the 
subject, quite satisfied if it shall be regarded only as an 
approximation to the truth. I: am less anxious as to the 
fate of my own guess, than that. the inquiry should not be 
abandoned .in despair; believing, with Mr. Playfuir, 
** that the mass of knowledge is in that state of fermenta- 
tion from which the true theory may be expected to 
emerge.” 
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THE BETROTHED, 
OR THE BLOOD-STAINED DAGGER. 
i Romance, tn Twelve Chapters, by W. RB. of Manchester. 
a= 
. CHAPTER I. 





Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crown'd him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.— Byron. 


Among the mountains of Switzerland, whose snow-clad 
summits scem to mingle with the heavens, stands the 
** monarch of mountains”—Mont Blanc. Situated at no 
great distance from the ever-delightful vale of Chamouni, 
it commands a wide and almost unbounded prospect of 
mountain and vale, beautifully intersected with the dwel- 
lings of the Swiss peasantry ; and the magnificent gran- 
deur of the pine forests crowns the whole with majesty 
and beauty. 

The sun had just risen above the lofty Mont Blanc, and 
the everlasting snow which covered its summit was tinged 
with a sparkling brilliance, and the glacier top glittered 
in its rising beams. The destructive avalanche, with which 
these mountains abound, hung over the natrow passes, 
seemingly ready to overwhelm the unconscious traveller, 
if a word, or even a breath escaped his lips. 

Reginald and the Lady Leonora, preceded by twa 
guides, were just entering upon a very narrow pass, 60 
narrow that two persons meeting could not pass each 
other; and the guides warned them previously, that if 
they should utter one word the whole party might be 















the least motion of the air to burst from its bonds, and 
overwhelm whatever arrested its progress. The pass was 
80 constructed, that two persons on entering it, one at each 
end, could not see the other until within a few paces dis. 
tant. The Lady Leonora tremblingly followed, in the 
most profound silence, Reginald and the two guides. 
They had arrived almost at the middle of the pass when 
there appeared two travellers coming in the opposite direc. 
tion; the guides motioned them to stop before they pro. 
ceeded too far to return, but without avail, for they still 
kept on their way, until the parties met; and they re. 
mained in the most profound silences for had they. uttered 
one word, inevitable destruction. awaited them. ; 
The strangers were muffled up in long dark cloaks, and 
they had each a hat so formed as to completely disguise 
their features. They stood, motionless for some time, 
when one of them unwrapped his cloak, and displayed 
to the astonished and apparently: guilt-stricken Leonon 
the person of one well known ‘to: her, but a stranger ‘to 
Reginald. The stranger drew a dagger besmeared with 
blood, and held it towards Leonora; at the sight of which 
she turned away shuddering; and at the same time he 
drew a pistol, which he presented at Reginald, who ex. 
ultingly smiled, ‘pointing’ to’ the ‘lady, ‘and then to the 
avalanche which hung-ahove: their ‘hheads,. ready to preci. 
pitate them into eternity. The stranger, with a look of 
disappointed revenge, rettirned the weapons to his belt, 
drew out a tablet, and hastily writing upon it, ** We shall 
meet again,” handed it to Reginald, and then prostrated 
himself, as did also ‘his companion, that they might ‘pas 
over their bodies. / 
They had now arrived at a narrow part of the pass, 9 
narrow, indeed, that the slightest balance of the body 
would precipitate them™down a chasm of immeasurable 
depth. Before they reached it, Reginald motioned Lem 


might not gtow dizzy with the sight of the horrid preci. 
pice. 

The first guide,, upon ‘artiving at the narrowest part, 
lost his balance and fell, but without making the least 
noise; for had Leonora seen him’ fall, her attempts t 
have gone forward would have been fruitless. ‘The brain 
of the other guide grew dizzy, and he remained motion. 
less a few minutes, ‘to'recover his ptesence of mind. To 
tecede would now have been impossible, and after a few 
minutes they proceeded, and with. considerable @ 
succeeded in passing’ the most dangerous ‘part, ‘and’ 
arrived at the end. It was not utiti then ‘that “Lednor 
discovered that one of the guides was missing } and no- 
thing could exceed her consternation when told he had 
lost his footing, and toppled headlong down the precipice: 
‘Gracious Heaven!” she exclaimed, and immediately 
fainted from extreme sickness, occasioned by the idea of 
the’ danger she had passed ; for until that moment her 
thoughts were entirely occupied with the stranger and th 
blood-stained dagger. 

Reginald tried ail the means possible to restore to ani- 
mation the apparently lifeless object that lay in his arms. 
At this moment his attention was arrested by the thunder: 
ing of an avalanche, from whose overwhelming power he 
had so recently escaped. A considerable tinre elapéed be: 
fore Leonora showed any signs of ‘returning animation. 
“She lives! she lives!” exclaimed the anxious Reginald, 
as she opened her eyes, and gazed wildly around. **Mer- 
ciful Heaven ! (she cried,) what seas of blood float arotind 
us!—And see that dagger! (at the same grasping as if at 
an object Which she saw,) it is the same, And smeared 
with blood; oh! it will never leave me! never, never!” 
and again she relapsed into her former inanimation. 

' The guide and Reginald carried het to a convent, and, 
with the assistance of the friars, succeeded in restoring het 
to life; but she was so weak as not to be whle to stand. 
Meanwhile the strangers,’ after they had let the 
Reginald, and the Lady Leonora pass over their bodies, 
remained for some time motionless; at length they agreed, 








buried under the impending avalanche, which only awaited 


by signs, to follow Reginald: They were proceeding to 


hora to ‘tyrh Her eyed towards the mountain, so that she | 
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put their project inte execution, when suddenly, a few 
yards before them, a mighty avalanche fell, sweeping all 
before it in its progress, and bearing away the path which 
they were about to traverse. No otber alternate was now 
left but to retrace their steps, which they did with great 
caution. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Lady! behold yon star on high, 
It is the star of thy destiny —Anonymous. 


The convent bell tolled heavily the hour of twelve as the 
Lady Leonora lay ruminating upon her adventures of the 
preceding day. The chamber in which she lay was one 
with the usual decorations of a convent; and terminated 
with a long winding gallery, which led to the highest tur- 
ret of the convent. Around the walls were hung tapestry, 
representing the most prominent scenes in the Holy Writ- 
ings; and beside her bed stood a small table, on which 
was placed a taper, but the sickliness of its glare gave a 
more solemn and ghastly appearance to the already death- 
like apartment. 

Her attendant had fallen asleep, and the flapping to 
and fro of the lattice, ever and anon, broke upon the 
startled ear of Leonota. The wind nioaned fitfully with- 
out, and to add to the solemnity and awfulness of the 
hour, a loud peal of thunder seemed to rend the very wall 
asunder, and. vivid flashes of lightning streamed through 
the lattice. 

The storm had gradually abated, and the wind died 
away into an almost inaudible whisper, when Leonora’s 
attention was awakened by a low groan, as if proceeding 
from some person in distress; presently the tapestry re- 
moved, a secret pannel slid, and displayed the features of 
a female, far advanced in years, but of an interesting and 
melancholy appearance. Leonora was proceeding to 
awaken her attendant, which the stranger observing, mo- 
tioned her not to do, as she advanced. 

A pause followed, during which time Leonora had an 
opportunity of contemplating the features of her awful 
visitor. Her hair was dishevelled and wild, and hung 
in flowing ringlets around her neck, and parted upon her 
délicately pale forehead; her deep sunken eye indicated 
that there majesty had once dwelt, and although it had 
lost the fire of youth, it still retained a brilliancy of ex- 
pression. : 

She drew her tall commanding figure to its highest al- 
titude, and poitting to the attendant, mdtioned Leonora 
that she wished'to speak with her in private, at the same 
time waving her hand for Leonora to follow her, as she 
moved towards the gallery. 

The Lady, Leonora hastily threw a ‘mantle over her, and 
followed the awful and mysterious being in silence until 
they reached the highest turret. The storin had subsided, 
and the moon was just emerging from behind a mass of 
douds which were sailing on towards the east, leaving a 
pure and crystal bright path behind, and the innumerable 
itars of heaven shone from their splendid homes, and 
shed a halo of brightness over the snow-covered mountains. 

The awful..and mysterious being raised her thin fine 
arm, and pointing towards the radiance and beauty of the 
heavens, fixed her penetrating and fascinating eyes upon 
Leonora; and thus addressed her »—** Lady! thou see’st 
thisclear blue‘sky, and’ those bright and innumerable stars 
of heaven ; gaze on them ardently, and point me out the 
brightest?” ‘* Yonder in the west,” said Leonora, ‘* there 
shines the most beautiful: but why point it out?” 
“ Know thou, Lady,” answered she, ‘that star is thy 
natal‘star-; and at thy birth it gleamed like a fiery meteor, 
blood red: ‘Watch thon anxiously that star, for so sure as 
it again assumes that appearance, so sure it portends thee 
in, Enough, the time will come when we: shall meet 
again; fare thee well! and-remember thine oath, and the 
Woodsstdined dagger !” So saying, she departed. Leonora 
would fain have questioned her further, bat the impres- 
sive manner in which she delivered the concluding words, 


prevented her; and some time elapsed before she recovered 
presence of mind to descend to her apartment, which she 
did with dreadful suspense, wondering what could be the 
purport of her awfal visitor: and the awful solemnity with 


blood-stained dagger!” had struck a thrilling chilliness 
to the heart of Leonora. 

The sun had scarcely risen above the lofty mountains 
before Reginald summoned the Lady Leonora to proceed 
on her journey.towards. Florence. She appeared dejected, 
and asif something preyed upon her mind, which not 
even the presence of her lover could counteract. Reginald 
left no means untried to dissipate her gloominess, and at 
length he succeeded so far as to raise a slight degree of 
hilarity ; which, however, was transient, for she soon re- 
lapsed again into mournful thoughtfulness and silence. 

During the day they travelled through scenes the most 
enchanting, but to Leonora they appeared to have no 
charms, and she passed by them in silence, except when 
Reginald drew from her some observation, which, how- 
ever, was always vague and indistinct ; but he forbore to 
press her as to the cause, attributing her silence and 
taciturnity to indisposition. 

As the evening advanced she grew still more restless 
and uneasy, and he noticed that she incessantly gazed 
towards the west, as if looking for some object which she 
expected to be there. 

The sound of horses’ feet, coming in the same direction 
they were in, awoke Reginald from a deep reverie into 
which he had faifen, and leading the horse of Leonora, 
he turned behind a thicket, that he might have av oppor- 
tunity of noticing who passed, unobserved. Presently 
two horsemen.came by at a very quick pace, apparently 
in pursuit of some person, and Reginald thought he heard 
them pronounce, though very indistinctly, the name of 
Leonora. 

The evening had already far advanced, and the stars 
had begun to stud the clear blue sky, when Leonora, 
casting her eyes towards the west, burst into tears; Regi- 
nald anxiously inquired the cause, but the only reply she 
made was, by putting her trembling hand into his. 

They had not rode a great way further before they dis. 
covered a hermitage, scooped out of the solid rock, and 
Reginald called loudly for the holy man to shelter them 
for the evening, which he did, leading their wearied steeds 
to a shed, and providing them some provender, and then 
returned to Reginald and the lady, leading them into his 
humble dwelling, and spreading before them his scanty 
fare, of which they partook heartily; he then showed 
them to an inner apartment, in which was a pallet of 
straw; the Lady Leonora composed her limbs upon it, 
while Reginald prépared to watch over her elumbers. 

f [To be continued.) 


SMiscellanics. 


Negro Funeral Sermon.‘ Dea belubbed, we gather 
together dis face ion, because it horrible among 
men not to take delight in band for wontonness, lust, 
and appetite, like brute, mule, dat had no understanding. 
When de man cut down like guines- grass, he worship no 
more any body, vasa en him world’s good to dedebbil ; 
and Gomi tell him soul must come up into heab’n, 
where nothing but glorio. What de use of fighting wid 
beasts at Feesus ? up all, and ¢atand drink, because 


we die yesterday, no so to morrow. Who show you mys- 
YWho nebbs sleep, but twinkle him yeye till de 





rar Pak > Who ad gib icto 
trum; e, an on your vic! 
ober Be. ebbil’s flesh ? Adam Boia bed! He wd 


when a child, and de new man rise up when he old. 
Breren, you see dat dam Dollar ;—he no Christian ; 
he no Jew, no missionary, no Turk, for true. You see 
him laugh (Abdallah denied ity—when: you. go to hell he 
die and nebba -gnash him teeth, worms ¢an’t nyam 
him. Breren, all Christians, white and black man, all 
one coular—Sambo and rulatto—no ‘man r dan 
another ;.no massa, and no fum fum; plenty o — 
So breren! Garamighty take de dead man, an 


and the abruptness with which she broke off and departed, | 


which she pronounced, ‘* remember thine oath, and the | 
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An Extraordinary Female.—Margaret Carruthers. — 
| This extraordinary woman has been employed annually 
by Richard Breeks, Esq. and his ancestors, at Warcop, 
in Westmorland, as a reaper, from the year of the re- 
bellion, 1745, until the present season of 1826, without 
one single intermission; and such has been her athletic 
powers, that she would exceed in reaping (nearly the whole 
of the period) the performance of any male labourer in 
the county. She is now bordering on ninety years of age, 
yet blessed with ail her intellectual as well as physical 
powers; and is to be seen regularly, every week, travelling 
on foot, backwards and “forwards, to Appleby market, a 
distance of ten miles, for the purpose of vending @ quan- 
tity. of wicker baskets and chairs (which she straps to her 
back) the product of her industry during the past week. 
A gentleman, now in London, who has known her from 
his infancy, saw her very lately immersed to the waist in a 
small stream, leading into the river Eden, enjoying the 
sport of fishing for trout, and actually partook of a. part 
of the fish the old lady had decoyed into her net.—AMorn- 


ing paper. 


American Wit.—Major Garden relates the followin 
anecdotes :—Colonel Tarleton, vaunting his feats of gal- 
lantry, to the great disparagement of the officers of the 
continental cavalry, said to a lady at Wilmington, “I 
have a very earnest desire to see your far-famed hero, 
Colonel Washington.”—** Your wish, Colonel, might 
have been waly Denies (she promptly replied) had you 
ventured to look behind you after the battle of the Cow- 
pens.” It was in that battle that Washington had 
wounded Tarleton, which gave rise to a still more pointed 
retort. Conversing with Mrs. W. Jones, Colonel Tarle- 
ton observed, ** You appear to think very highly of 
Coionel wee and yet I have been told that 4 is 
so ignorant a fellow, that he can hardly write his own 
name.”’—** It may’ be the case (she readily replied) but no 
man better than yourself, Colonel, can testify that he 
knows how to make his mark.”'—Records of Patriotism. 











Subterranean Gallery.——A. cavern of considerable di- 
mensions has been lately explored and examined at Vinis, 
in the parish of ragh, and county of Down, on 
the farm of a Widow Kelly, and the estate of Colonel 
Magenis. The excavation 1s.noticed in an ancient his- 
tory of the — of Down, pobilshed two hundred years 
ago, but latterly has been little known, haying been al- 
most closed up with a stone of several tons weight, which 
left a passage starcely sufficient for a boy to slide down 
upon his back. This stone, and a quantity of rubbish 
which choked up the passage to the interior, were removed 
with great labour, insomuch that the opening of a perpen- 
dicular descent of about ten feet occupied a number of 
men for several hours. In sinking through the earth, some 
stone steps were found, leading to the entrance, an arched 
passage of about five feet six inches in height. From 
this point a gallery runs due west ninety feet long, and 
about four feet four inches broad, and five feet eight inches 
high ; the sides ate built with rude masonry, inclining 
inwards towards the top, which is covered with great slabs 
of granite. At the distance of thirty feet from the en- 
trance, another gallery, twenty-seven feet long, branches 
off at right — running towards the north. The 
breadth of this is nearly the same as in the main allery, 
except at the door, which is contracted to two feet six 
inches: and at a distance of thirty feet more a second 
branch, of similar dimensions, turns off in the same di- 
rection. The cavern is evidently of great antiquity, and 
the traditions of the country people vary as to its use. By 
some it is considered an ancient place of sepulture, while 
others hold the opinion that it was connected with religious 
rites. There have, however, been no marks discovered to 
favour either hypothesis. ‘There seems to be a deep accu- 








mulation of sand on the floor, which bly m . 
coal somne-velies of Satdeett te tho-undlgteon, Ax a 





There are two men residing in the same house at Dray. 
cott, neat Axbridge, whose names are 7'’rott and Gallop ; 
and it is with culty that either of them oan wah, 
though their inability to do so is notoccasioned by old 
age; but Trott is the better goer : 

Trott cannot gallop—he is lame; 

Gallop can’t trott, for he’s the same, 





Huzzas.—The huzza, as an accompaniment in drinking 
healths, — to have been introduced in. the joyous 
t 


reign of merry Monarch Charles II., th 
bacchanals of the Tories, of which the “Whigs oho 
e 


good | liked not such music,” took advantage to charg with 





night !” 








brutality and extravagance. 
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P CASABIANCA.* Oh, ye Doctors, destruction whose trade is ! he may ¢ 
: —— Ye Cosears in all but your fees, the Cam 
(From Whitaker's Monthly and European Magazine, New Series.) Who coffin whole legions of ladies, « Cover 
o—aee And men, too, whenever you please; + PS. 
! The boy stood on the burning deck Revive the good times of the liver, lend it tc 
Whence all but him had fied ; Give dropsy the turn it deserves, that I ca 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, Or bring in some new-fashion’d shiver — 
r ee = Shone round him o’er the dead. But hang all eusceptible nerves. «“ Deal 
= Yet beautiful and bright he stood, : ith te 
Woctrp. As born to rule the storm Bees: mf 
J ; : r H 
a doentate of tenala boo. METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. ws atl 
A proud though child-like form. SCS 
LYRA GERMANICA, The flames rolled on—he would not go, (From the Idusepoe! Courter.) pip 
OR SPECIMEN OF THE GERMAN LYRIC POETS}; Without his Father’s word; Revemtier | | Setuond) Tinentins cee ees] | Somer an apolo 
- a 
Being part of a series of original translations from the ae Pe arg nr death below, noon. | Nights |morning [ring Day at noon.| noon. his ancle 
most eminent German poets, intended to convey to the beng per heard. Prey — “ Cover 
“ He called aloud :—“‘Say, Father, say 5 “Ps. 
English reader a correct idea of the spirit and manner of If yet my task is done?” 17 4 sf 9 Sti 4 70s ° WAM. Rain, A ee 
ita to MUnconscous of hasan (atid 31g 3128 Siar 
THE BOY AT THE FOUNTAIN. : W. |Fair. “Dea 
Z . “Speak, Father!” once again he cried, 20 | 29 85| 623 0; 693 0 693 O| N.W. |Fair. 
pee ae "it fia yt bone Bs 135 646! $165, 8S $1 ws hay, Sma 
Sad he lay beside the fountain And”—but the booming shots replied, J he: 2 A Juno 3 
he ro hone mb cotrocnro And fast the flames rolled on. 224,—Much rain. The = 
reathing Sowe play, Upon his brow he felt their breath, ay 
Which the lightly-curling waters And in his waving hair, 
Bore in sportive dance away ; And looked from that lone post of death, Chit Chat. vines 
* And 80 pass my days, as restless a = yet brave despair. . ie 
As this ever-flowing stream, ane teed renee 4 THE OLD TRUNK. “My 
Quickly as these garlands wither, it's While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, Fite Tuesday 
Withers, too, my youthful dream. The wreathing fires made way. The annexed Jaughable correspondence between Wild reat Se! 
«Ask me not wherefore I languish — — oo in agente wild, and Hopkins, is republished at the request of a corres. — 
tn ih Uoudibads edddict tim, . hey a et e va a Ba’ pondent. It brings to our recollection a whimsical anec. with the 
Spring renews her young exiatence, Like banners in the sky. dote, related to us by a gentleman, who assured us that it for : 
All with hope and joy is rife; There came a burst of thunder sound— is founded in fact. As we have never seen it in print, it J night; 1 
But the thousand melting voices, The boy—oh! where was he? may probably be new to the majority of our readers. in the B 
Which through cheerful nature flow, Seu tltadlin eaves tree There is attached to every theatre a person whose esas 
Waken in my joyless bosom With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, business it is to take charge of various articles required 
Only thoughts of care and woe.” ‘That well had borne their part— for hye stage business. If a sword, dagger, walking-stick, Dea 
' sa Bat the noblest thing which perished there umbrella, &c. is necessary to the scene, he delivers them are pack 
What, to me, avail ~ menage ; Was that young faithful heart ! F.H. | to those actors who respectively require them,—he is called [may der 
Which with lovely spring appear * Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to | the Property-man may hat 
} There is only one I covet, the Admiral of the Orient, remained at his post (in the bat- perty ee i too, that 
' And it files though ever near: tle of the 3 Nile) after the ship had taken fire, ant all the A stage-struck Irishman, whose assurance was his only day, you 
¥ ns en a oned, an ris. n the osiOn Oo) Sas " 
That loved image, like a shadow, the veasel, when the flames had reached the powder. requisite for the profession, had to play the part of old Kent, J you'll x 
insen pan Sonaiagnaneslnaern, emer in King Lear, on the first night of hisengagement. In one x 
Vainly do I strive to reach it, CHAPTER ON NERVES. of the scenes, when it was his turn to goon the stage, he kept awe 
And the heart remains forlorn.” _— back, and the prompter asked him why he did not proceed ? P.§ 
RE MOTD seaoen, Cas Ae eeerien —‘‘I can’t (replied our Roscius) for want of the property. “ Det 
0, desce u haughty beauty, ve each passed their public degrees, . 9946 occasi ‘ 
and onan thy lordly towers, But now with unwonted presumption er. Woes ion have yqu ier the property-man? diers. 
= eo ta Comes forth a more dashing disease ; (said the prompter;) you have nothing to carry on the ning. ° 
| All the breathing spring I rifle, Ie a lady’s health shattered by raking ? stage but yourself.”—** Och, but I have, though, and the finding 
. Thee to deck with earliest flowers A prude’s with her rigid reserves ? devil a bit will I stir till I get the old trunk.”—** The old “Cows 
) Hark! the vocal thickets murmur, Their friends, fact for fiction forsaking, trunk! (exclaimed the astonished prompter ;) what do chaiaett 
| a And the streamlet babbling there, Cry out they’ve got delicate nerves. Le 5 
| you mean ?”=—‘* Why, look at the part, honey ; sure, 
‘Reem folnaha ene ag a es re ge aon be oll when I go on, must I not say,—* Through the world this 
For « happy loving pair. And gona, A heen eabyer sae, old trunk I bear ;’ and how the devil will I look, saying 
SET ae cs ee To squander at Margate his pelf; that, when I have never a trunk at‘all at all.” ey 
TO ZILLAH. Old Dobbs, the rich grocer of Brighton, We need scarcely inform our readers that old Kent here jing 
— From sugar to sentiment swerves, alludes to his own weather-beaten frame ; but this. actor ighly i 
i 
When my youthful heart with joy was light, sarees ny 24 oe = was one of those who never trouble their head about the neighba 
And my spirits were buoyant and free, Praeaoneee sadtideaeeiihiaaten meaning or context of the play, and who know nothing a large 
And each flower and leaf was brilliant and bright, waerd ~Aatagens« er ait nae ~ sce of the other parts, except the catchword, or the * ity,” as belonge 
| As sparkling waves on @ sunny #8; Sate my footman, his fancy bewitching Sheridan has it in his Critic. magistr 
‘ Then we met, and there was around thee flung, With Buchan on nervous disease! - be mad 
| Charois which the brightest of beauty could throw; 5 Souapenteaeaen ane se + td now, Gir! THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. truth o 
| ‘ preserves; —_ monum 
| And a cherub's music was on = ome He replied, “1 can’t, seeing as how, Sir, The following correspondence was meant, many years tions we 
And thy lips were tinged w e ruby’s glow. I've got such susceptible nerves.” ago, to ridicule, by a jeu d'csprit, some bitter quarrels & most | 
And the chastened light of thy soft blue eye, ’Tis thus that we fool one another, , between the managers of the two London theatres, and is foundat 
Was brighter than heaven's pure sapphire blue; While time fools us all in return, stated to have had the effect of allaying them. prt 
heeks hud a lustre could far outvie We're infants, and Fashion's our mother, 7 : amined 
And thy chee! . . Our queen from the womb to the urn; Faithful Copies of Letters between Hopkins and Wild, found 
In its morning pride the rich rose's hue. T’other day ‘twas a popular frolic “4 Rinnai to the me a were oe 
ile) al was gentle and free, To die of West India conserves, « * ‘* Dear Wild,—For pity’s sake, lend me a couple of win, 
ae ane ied oem bide tahie Then we fancied bile, liver, and choli¢, conspirators for to-night. Recollect you have borrowed JB ship; i 
An ’ And now the taste runs upon nerves. one of ours for a singing Druid, and another of our best Faustin 
And bright as the starlit dew on each tree, Thisp aR Ml I Sl is Doge of Venice, on Parker's r ation. orname 
And holy and pure as a ray of light. They're nervous in all that they do, “* Entirely and devotedly yours, a richly 
And time, from any mind, shall never effuce And what is worse, even our tars, Sir, > ae ee *“ Horgins.” ey 
One mark of thy beauty, thy kindness, or tone; Are waxing susceptible too; f — and of 
. : “ ¥ John Bull has becomea John Donkey, —_. ‘* My dear Hopkins,—I have ordered them to look Sens 
Though thy cheek may be stamped with sorrow’s trace, And, aplte of his waned: Feueven, out two of our greatest assassins, and I'll take care __ 
J will cherish thy love which is all mine own. Sits chattering at home like a monkey— ‘ shall go shaved and sober. Pray tell Farien he must th ip 
Manchester. W. R. So much for the triumph of nerves! play our Archbishop to-morrow; we'll cut the part, that ‘= 
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the situation in which they were found, it is evident that 






he may dregs time enough afterwards for your General in 
Yours, perpetually, 
. ss WiLD.”- 


‘+ P,S.—=[f you have a full moon to spare, I wish you’d 
lend it to us Yor Thursday. I send you some lightning 
that I can venture to recommend.” 


«‘ Dear Hopkins,—Pray how shall we manage with 
Smith polos se ? I depended on your lending him to 
us for Harry the Fifth, but now I see you have put him 
for Charles Surface. Could’nt you let him come and play 
us two acts of Harry, as you do not want him in Charles 
till your third. And then Hull shall read the rest, with 
an apology of Smith’s being suddenly hoarse, sprained 
his ancle, ially yours, 66 WILD.” 

“ Covent-garden, Nov. 11.” - 

“P.S.—My Vestal Virgin gets so cursed clumsy, I 
wish you’d lend us Mrs. Robinson for a night.” 


“Dear. Wild,—By particular desire our Vestal is not 
transferrable, but we have a spare Venus and duplicate 
Juno; so send a hackney for whichever suits you. 
The scheme for Smith won’t do—but change your play to 
any thing, for we'll tack the Camp to the School for 
Scandal, to secure you an overflow. 

*¢‘ Thoroughly yours, 

“ Drury-lane, Nov. 11.” ‘6 HOPKINS.” 


‘‘My Dear Fellow—Here’s the devil todo about our 
Tuesday’s pantomime; the blacksmith can’t repair our 

eat serpent till Friday; and the old camel, that we 
thought quite sound, has broke down at rehearsal, so pray 
send us your elephant by the bearer, and a small tiger, 
with the longest tail you can pick out. I must trouble 
you for a dozen of your best dancing shepherds for this 
night ; for though I see you'll want aru ay oie men 
in the Beggar’s Opera, they will be quite in time for us 
afterwards. ** For ever completely yours, 

“ Covent-garden, Nov. 12.” “© WILD.” 


‘Dear Wild—I just write you 4, line pie the beasts 
are packing up, to ou’ ll not be out of spirits, as you 
may depend a die eteeberds, and any other animals you 
may have occasion for. I have in orders to acquaint you, 
too, that as we don’t use Henderson for Fallstaff on Fri, 
day, you may have him for Bosworth Field, only begging 
you'll return him in time for Coxheath. 

‘* Totally yours, 
* Drury-lane, Nov. 12.” «* HopKins.” 
‘*P,S, Lend me a Cupid, mine has got the measles.” 


‘* Dear Hopkine—Thank you for Henderson and sol- 
diers. Do let them bring their helmets, for ours are tin- 
ning. The bearer is our Cupid, at a shilling a night, 
finding his own wings. ** Genuinely yours, 

* Covent-garden, Nov. 12.” “s WILD.” 


Scientific Motices. 
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they were concealed, and walled up for security, for both 
he wings and arms of the Victoria were taken off, and 
taid at her feet. 


_ French Voyage of Discovery.—The French frigate The- 
tis, and the Esperance’ corvette, commanded by Baron 
Bougainville and M. Ducamper, have arrived at Brest, 
after a voyage of 28 months. The Thetis sailed from 
Brest 2d March, 1824, and joined the Esperance on the 
19th of May following, in the harbour of Bourbon. M. 
de Bougainville witnessed at Macao the burning of the 
convent of St. Claire, the nuns of which were so earnest 
in remaining faithful in their vows, that one of them was 
burnt, and in order to save the others from the same fate, 
the priest of a neighbouring parish was obliged to seize in 
their presence an je hd the Virgin, and to call on them 
in the name of the Virgin to follow him.—In Cochin 
China the Emperor ca the French Captains to be as- 
sured that the French commerce should always be favoured 
in his dominions. In the beginning of March, 1825, the 
vessels discovered in the Anambas a magnificent basin, to 
which M. de Bougainville gave the name of Clermont 
Tonnerre. On the lst of July they anchored at Sydney, 
in New Holland, and in an excursien which the two cap- 
tains made with the Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, they 
discovered a cataract, the fall of which is 1500 feet, to 
which Sir Thomas had the politeness to give the name of 
Bougainville. ‘I'he French officers were also indebted to 
his complaisance for being able to erect a monument to 
the immortal La Perouse on the seashore, on the spot 
where the illustrious navigator was encamped in the last 
place where we know of his having stopped. 


The Beauties of Chess, 


** Ludimus effigiem belli,”—VIDA. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Stn,—It was my chief intention in my former letter to 
show that the knight could perform the circuit of the 
chess-board, en erp from any of the sixty-four squares. 
I fancy the method o: 1 yevenee. is rendered sufficientl 
clear by the plan whi nosommensied the diagram; but 
as you seem to think the rationale is not quite evident, I 
shall now endeavour to elucidate it. 


For this purpose, 
the simplest method appears to me to. be this: first to ex. 
plain the manner and reasoning the sixteen squares in 
the centre of the board, confining myself entirely to them, 


| without taking into the account the piece’s power, or the 


connexion between them and the remaining forty-eight 
squares; then to show the nature and properties of the 

eat circuits which the knight performs in his march round 
the board ; and lastly, to construct a general diagram on 
the principles that shall be laid down. Yours, &c. 


No. L® wa 
On the. power of the knight, supposing it confined to the sixteen 
squares in the centre of the board. 
The diagram annexed may be said to consist of four 
» Viz. a, b, ¢, d, and 1, 2, 3, 4, which may be called 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT ROMAN STATUES. 


Rome, A 14.—The 2ist of July was a day of re- 
joicing for all the antiquaries and literati at Brescia, and 
hi e inhabitants of that’ city. Ona 


igh]; ena to ; 1 
neighbouring hill there has stood, from time immemorial, 
a large marble column, and there was.a tradition that it 
belonged to a great Temple of Hercules, which had stood 
there in remote antiquity. For these two years past the 
Magistrates have ca excavations toa great extent to 
be made on the the result of which confirmed the 
truth of the tradition. From time to time important 
monuments of ancient architecture and Roman inscrip. 
tions were brought to light, and every thing indicated that 
8 most extensive edifice had stood there. At length the 
foundations of an immense temple were uncovered, with 
entrances to several covered passages.’ These were ex- 
amined, and on the day above mentioned ‘the workmen 
found in one of them several niches, welled up. They 
were opened, and in one of them was found ‘a colossal 
winged Victoria, of bronze, and of admirable workman. 
ship; in another, six large busts, one of them representing 
Faustina, thé consort of Marcus Aurelius, and a highly 
ornamented breastplate of a horse; in a third and fourth, 
arichly gilt statue, four feet and a half high, of: a:captive 
King, and acolossal arm. : All these are likewise of bronze, 
and of fine workmanship. There are also several inscrip- 
tions in the building, one of which mentions the ‘* Brixia 
Romana.” The eyes of the King and of the Victoria are 


of onyx. They are allin tion ; and, from 








circles, and which are similar toeach other; and.¢, f, g,/ 
and 5, 6, 7, 8, which may be called, rhombuses, and 
which are also similar to each other. Now, it will 
easily be seen that the knight cannot proceed rom one 
circle into the other, or from one rhombus into the other, 
without one or more intermediate moves. It will also be 
evident, on examination, that the two centre squares in 
each rhombus are connected with.each circle ; since, from 
7 (one centre square of the rhombus 5, 6, 7, 8) the knight 
may move into the circle c, d, a, b, or into the circle 2, 3, 
4,1, and from 5 (the other centre square of the same 
rhombus 5, 6, 7, 8) the knight- may move into the circle 
a, b, c,d, or into the circle 4, 3,.2; 1. Hence it will 
plainly — that the method of covering the sixteen 
squares will be to take the figures alternately, viz. first, 
a circle, then a rhombus, then the remaining circle, and 
lastly, the remaining rhombus, or, vice-versa, first a 
rhombus, then a circle. - 

Pursuing this plan, fifteen of the sixteen squares may 
be covered, beginning from any, except the squares ¢, g, 
or 5,7, which are the centre squares of each ‘rhombus ; 
and, beginning from any of these, fourteen only can be 
covered. The reason for this is, that in the situation / or 
h, 6 or 8, which are the corners of each rhombus, the 
knight can only command two squares (according to the 
position, the sixteen squares only are to be taken into the 
account) and having shown the necessity of connecting the 





* The same plan will be adopted to express any square 
not belonging to of the following diagrams, as is usually 
pursued in the X cope, as H 1, G 2, &e, 
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circles with the centre squares of the rhombus, it becomes 
quite clear that one rhombus, or both, must be left in- 
complete. 
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Beginning in either circle the first rhombus must be 
left incomplete in order to proceed round the second circle. 
The second rhombus must be completed, as the corner 
will be the last square to cover. Beginning at the corner 
of a rhombus, it must be completed, as also the circle into 
which it leads; but the second rhombus must be left in- 
complete, for the sake of the second circle: but beginning 
from the centre of a rhombus, both must be left incom- 
plete. A few examples will best illustrate the preceding 
rules, and close this of the vr os es from 
a, it will be a, b, c, d (a circle) ¢, f, g, or ¢, A, g (a rhom- 
bus incomplete); 1, 2, 8, 4 (a circle) 5, 6, 7, 8 (a rhom- 
bus complete,) f or A, in this case, must be omitted. 
From f-—/, g, /, ¢ (a rhombus,) d, ¢, b, a (acircle,) 5, 6, 7, 
or 5, 8, 7 (a rhombus incomplete), 2, 1, 4, 3 (a cirele.) 
From 5,—5, 8, 7, or 5, 6, 7 (a rhombus incomplete.) 


Y | 2, 3, 4, 1 (a circle), & h, ¢, or gy Jf, ¢ (a rhombus incom. 


plete,) d, c, b, a (a circle.) 


SOLUTION TO GAME Cv. 
WHITE. i BLACK. 

1 Pawn os00044.-G— 64 1 King.........H—8 
2 Pawn proves 2 King .........H—7 
3 Knight.........F—! 8 Castle......... Fa 8h4 
4 Pawn (becomes 

a Knight)... F—8}4 
5 Bishop .....++.-C—3} 


4 King.........H—8 
5 Castle.........C——3 


A 
6 Castle .........H—6}4 MATE. 


[xo. eve] 
The following ingenious and beautiful problem has been 
fy An Old Correspondent. 


communicated 























WHITE, 

The black having the move, advanced the pawn C 6 to 
C 5, attacking the queen; the white thereupon undertakes 
to win the adverse queen in five moves, and consequently 
the game. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Ehe *Mouquet. 


«J have here only made a nosegay of cuiled flowers, and have fortiori, any thin g 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





The correspondent, at whose suggestion we copied from 
Blackwood’s Magazine the following article, is informed, 
that we shall be rather more cautious, if ever we glean 
again from that source. The language and the allusions 
are occasionally and gratuitously coarse; such, precisely, 
as we should expect from the John Bull. We have, there- 
fore, omitted certain parts, and modified others; but, even 
in its amended form, we do not think it very creditable to 
our journal. 


ON THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 
LETTER TO MRS. M. 
= ea 

My Dearest Mapam,—Allow me to return my 
warmest acknowledgments for the honour done me by 
your admirable letter on the comparative merits of the two 
sexes. May [ hope that our opinions and sentiments, 
differing in words, may be found, ultimately, to coincide 
in spirit? You know my devotion to that side of the 

uestion to which you belong, and which you adorn and 
dignity equally by the charms of your mind and your 
person. You maintain that women are equal, in all 
things, to men, and that any apparent inferiority on their 
parts must be attributed wholly to the insiitutions of 
society. Even in bodily powers you are unwilling to 
acknowledge defeat; and certainly, my dearest Madam, 
you have argued the topic with the most captivating, the 
most fascinating eloquence and ingenuity. You refer, in 
the first place, to the inferior animals, arguing, my dearest 
Madam, by analogy. Look, you say, look at Newmarket 
—there you behold mares running neck and neck with 
horses, gaining King’s plates and cups, and stakes of all 
sorts, against them in spite of their noses, and occasionally 
leaving them at the distance-post. You then bid me con- 
sider the canine species, and I will find the greyhound, 
and pointer, and terrier, and bull-bitch, equal, if not 
superior, to the dog, in sagacity, fleetness, fierceness, and 
ferocity. You then fly with me to the interior of Africa, 
and showing me in one cave a lioness, and in another a 
tigress, with their respective kittens; you ask me if the 
ladies are not as formidable as the lords of the desert ? 
Turn your gaze sunwards, you next exclaim, guided by 
the lofty yell, and you may discern the female eagle re- 
turning from distant isles to her eyrie on the inland cliff, 
with a lamb, or possibly a child, in her talons. Could 
her mate do more? You then beautifully describe the 
Amazons; and will you still obstinately adhere, you ask 
me, to the unphilosophical belief in the physical inferiority 
of our sex to yours, seeing that, independently of other 
arguments, it militates against the whole analogy of 
nature ? 

My dearest Madam, I acknowledge that the argument 
in favour of your sex, drawn from the inferior animals, is 
a very powerful one, perhaps unanswerable. Yet I believe 
that Childers, and Eclipse, and Highflyer, and Sir Peter, 
and Filho da Puta, and Smolensko, and Dragon, were 
all horses, not mares; and for their performances I re- 
spectfully refer you to the —E calendar. Had the two 
first been mares, or had they been beaten by mares, I 
should most cheerfully have acknowledged, not only the 
equality, but the superiority of your sex, and given in my 
parlinode. 

The lioness and the tigress are both on your side, and 
I should be sorry to say a single word against such argu- 
ments. May I be permitted, however, to hint, that it is 
in fierceness and ferocity, more perhaps than in strength, 
that they excel the male; and in fierceness and ferocity, 
awakened in defence of their young. In these qualities I 
grant your sex do greatly excel ours, especially when 
nursing, and at such seasons, in justice and candour, we 
must allow to you the flattering similitude to the lioness 
and the tigress. I also admit the force of the analogical 
argument in your favour, from the birds of prey. 

assing from corporeal to mental powers, you ask, why 
a woman should not.make, for example, a Bishop ? 
Why, really, my dearest Madam, I humbly confess that 
I do not, at this moment, see any reason why you your. 
self should not be elevated to the Bench; and sure I am 
that, in lawn sleeves, you would be the very beauty of 
holiness. You have Pope Joan in your favour; and al- 
though I do not know of any instance of a lady of your 
years having become a spiritual Peer, yet time flies, and 
you may expect that honour when you become an old 


You then demand, why a lady of good natural and ac- 
quired parts, may not be a General or a Judge? and, a 
else? Now, my dear Madam, such 
has been the power of your eloquence and ingenuity, that 
they have completely nonplused me—nor have I any thing 
in the shape ot argument to rebut your irresistible logic. 
I therefore fling myself on a fact—one single fact—expect- 
ing an answer to it in your next letter. 

Suppose, my dearest Madam, for a single moment, a 
Bishop, or a Judge, or a General, in the family way. 
How could her 1 yship visit her diocess? * * 


her ladyship’s custom to visit her diocess once in three 
ears, nor are we to suppose that she is always enceinte. 

ut the chance is greatly in favour of her being so—nor 
do I think that old maids would make, by any manner of 
means, good Bishops. I presume, my dearest Madam, 
that you would not doom the Bishops of the Church of 
England to Catholic celibacy. Such a law is foreign, I 
well know, to your disposition ; and to say nothing of its 
gross and glaring violation of the laws of Nature herself, 
would it, in such a case, be at all efficacious ? 

I think, my dearest Madam, that I hear you reply, ‘I 
would elevate no female to the Bench till after a cer- 
tain age.” What, would you let modest merit pine 
unrewarded through youth, and confer dignity only on 
efteté old age? The system, my dearest Madam, would 
not work well—and we should have neither Kayes nor 
Bloomfields. 

The same objection applies with tenfold force to a fe- 
male Judge. Suppose, my dearest Madam, that you 
yourself were Lady Chancellor. Of the wisdom, and in- 
tegrity, and promptitude of your decisions, there could 
not be the slightest doubt, except in the minds perhaps of 
a Brougham, a Williams, or a Denman. But although 
you could have no qualms of conscience—yet might you 
frequently have qualins of another kind, that would dis- 
turb or delay judgment. While the Court ought to be 
sitting, you = be lying-in; and while, in the charac- 
ter of Chancellor, you ought to have been delivering a 
decision,—in your character of Lady, why, my dearest 
Madam, you might yourself have been delivered of a fine 
thumping boy. 

Finally, sup Lord Wellington to have been a fe- 
male. He might have possessed the same coup d'il, the 
same decision, the same fortitude, and the’same resolution, 
on all occasions, to conquer or die. But there are times 
when ladies in the family way (and we may safely take it 
for granted that had Lord Wellington been a female, he 
would generally have been in that interesting situation) 
are not to be depended on, nor can they depend upon 
themselves; and what if the Generalissimo had been 
taken in labour during the battle of Waterloo? Why, 
such an interruption would have been nearly as bad as 
when his Lordship was supeseded by Sir J. Burrard during 
the battle of Vimiera. 

Now, my dearest Madam, pray do let me have, by re- 
turn of post, an answer to this great leading fact of the 
case. Nature seems to me to have intended women to be 
—mothers of families. That you yourself, my respected 
and highly-valued friend, are in an eminent degree. ‘So, 
kindest love to Mr. M. and all the children (fourteen) 
not. forgetting that pretty puzzling pair, Thomas and 
Thomasine, the twins. 

I have the honour/to be, my dearest Madam, 
With the highest consideration, 
Your affectionate friend, 

Blackwood’s Mag. for Aug. JASPER SUSSEX. 











CARLTON HOUSE. 


The palace of Carlton-house being now about to be 
thrown down, the following memoir of the history of this 
princely residence may be interesting. It is trom the Zi- 
terary Gazette. 

** This estate formerly belonged to the Earl of Burlin 
ton, the great amateur architect of the 18th century, the 
patron of genius, the friend of Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope, 
and the centre of a circle of illustrious British worthies. 
Carlton-house, with all its appendages, was presented by 
his lordship to his Mother, the Countess Dowager of Bur- 
lington, in 1782, although it appears that an arrangement 
was made soon after for a transfer of the property to his 
Royal Highness Frederick Lewis Prince of Wales, the 
grandfather of our present sovereign. Thecelebrated Earl 
of Chesterfield was intrusted with the negociation, who, in 
the latter part of the same year, paid to the Earl of Bur. 
lington, as part of the ew of Carlton-house 
an guetns, the sum of £7000. 

*s'We remember the old mansion, and the dilapidated 





woman. 


appearance of its exterior, its heavy sashés and discoloured 


To be sure, it might be | 


stucco, which called for speedy reparation. This, howeve', 
was long after its reyal tenants had departed, and prior to 
1783. The entrance gate and lodge to the gardens, which 
had a picturesque appearance as seen at the end of the vista 
of high trees that formerly extended farther south, were 
designed by our revered late sovereign, the piers to the 


| gates of which still remain, an interesting memento of his 


| Majesty’s architectural taste. And here we cannot refrain 
| from expressing a hope, that, whatever alterations and im- 
provements may hereafter occur on this site, these relics 
may be spared. 

** The ingenious Flitcroft (who erected Saint Giles’s 
church), a protegé of Lord Burlington’s, through his lord- 
ship’s influence, was appointed to make the necessary alte- 
rations and improvements for the reception of Prince 
Frederick, his royal consort, and family. Kent was em- 
ployed to lay out the grounds, which were then extended 
to the park; and on the beautiful site created by his sue 
perior taste, our late sovereign was wont to recreate in 
juvenile happiness. This celebrated landscape-gardener 
designed a cascade in the grounds, where a saloon was 
erected in 1735, paved with Italian marble, brought to 
England by Lord Bingley and George Bubb Doddington, 
whose political history was so materially interwoven with 
that of this royal mansion. 

** The inside of this building was richly adorned with 
painting and sculpture, and furnished with corresponding 
magnificence. Lord Burlington’s taste is universally ac- 
knowledged. Prince Frederick was a distinguished ama- 
teur of virtu, and the first patron of English arts of his 
Royal House.—Hence Carlton Palace may be said, from 
its foundation, to have been destined for a noble seat of art. 
The grounds were ornamented with marble statues and 
busts: amongst other figures were those of Alfred the 
Great and Edward the Black Prince, sculptured by Rys- 
brack. This mansion, too, has been equally famed for 
elegant hospitality and social intercourse. Its first royal 
possessor delighted in having.his friends at his board, and 
the dinner and supper parties at Carlton-house were fre- 
quent and select. Its reputation for the continued rites of 
still more elegant and no less princely hospitality will last 
long after its walls are laid low. 

‘* In the year 1783, his present Majesty, then Prince of 
Wales, having nearly completed his 21st year, and having 
until that period resided with his royal parents at Wind- 
sor, at the Queen's Palace, or at Kew, it was thought be- 
coming his dignity, as heir apparent, that he should be 
provided with a residence and suitable establishment’; 
when Carlton-house appearing an eligible site, his late 
Majesty sent a message to both Houses of Parliament on 
the subject. That to the House of Commons was an. 
nounced by Lord John Cavendish, and that to the House 
of Peers was presented by the Duke of Portland. In this 
important business, the two houses concurred without a 
dissentient voice. 

‘* The splendid alterations at Carlton-house Palace com- 
menced, for this next royal occupant, in 1783, under the 
direction of the late Mr. Holland, who held until his death 
the appointment of architect to his Royal Highness.” 

The interior of Carlton Palace is nearly dismantled 
of its gorgeous furniture. The fine collection of armour 
and other valuables is deposited in the riding-school at 
Buckingham-house, which has been fitted up and appro- 
priated for the purpose, until the new palace is ready to 
receive them. 


| 





LIVE IN DUBLIN.—No. 2. 
—— 


My last epistle left me in bed at the grand funeral fur- 
nishing hotthel in that jewel of the world, dear Dublin, 
battling with the fleas—or flays as the Dubliners cali them 

thaps because their biting gives a body a pretty con- 

siderable intolerable notion of keing flayed alive; and what 
with these same pestiferous flays, the pothery heat of the 
weather, and the antidigestive nature of mine host’s thun - 
dering beef-steak, seasoned with inspissated mustard and 
bluebottle-fly vinegar, I was worked up into such a sort of 
poetic kind of fury that I did then and there perpetrate my 
first Irish melody, in the shape of a savage parody on Mr. 
Thomas Moore. At last— 

* Like a lobster boil’d, the morn 

From black to red began to turn ;” 
(And my persecutors left me to repose.) 

** Now my weary eyes I close, 

Leave me, leave me to repose.” 

Pity knows I had need enough of it; and a gentle. 
man’s nose, in the next apartment, sounded a solemn 
requicca to my subsiding woes :—wckrrrrrrrrrrraughes 
hi nkph lafizzzz—wheeset-e, &e. &e. &e. 
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_ Up—and down to breakfast. The Noble Lord still talk. 
ing to his people through the keyhole—** Are ye there, 
now ?” * Indeed we are, my Lord.” Where did I lay my 
black waistcoat? ‘*Can’t tell, my Lord; for we wasn’t 
in it atall.” Suppose they meant to say, that as his Lord- 
ship never admitted them into the room, they could not 
tell in what part of it he had laid his black waistcoat ; but 
certainly their is something peculiar in keeping a three 
inch door between pommel and your valets de chambre. 
Found the Liverpool speculator in oats with his mouth 
full of muffin and a napkin in his hand, busily bustling 
round the coffee room, in chase of three or four great buz- 
zing bluebottles.—‘* Devil take these Irish flies, ” said he 
(as soon as he had murdered one of the bluebottles, and 
ingulph’d his mouthful of muffin)—* they bite so sharp 
*s nah bearin wi’em!—Did’st thah sleep pratty comfort- 
ably ?”” ** Pretty well, thank you,” said I: ‘*considering 
all things.” ‘* Dennis !’’ ** What is it, Sir?” ** Get me 
some breakfast, Dennis.” ‘I sholl, Sir: will it be tay- 
tay or coffee-tay ?”” “* Tay-tay !—what d’ye call tay-tay ?” 
** Why, then, it isn’t the coffe-tay, Sir, nor the kvko-tay, 
nor the chockilarrity-tay, at all; but its the raal ¢ay-tay, 
the bohay, or the hisson, as they call it.” **Oh! very well, 
Dennis; then bring me some hisson—as they call it.’ 
** Indeed I sholl, Sir.” And Dennis was stumping away 
out of the room ‘for that same,”’ when he was stayed in 
his progress by a fine, tall, bony, fiery-faced, open-collar’d, 
gtizly-whiskered, elderly gentleman, in a loose flannel 
gown and slippers, of coarse carpeting—black, red, and 
green; who was busily breaking his fast at another table, 
with the Dublin Evening Post propped up by the toast 
rack, right before him. ‘*Waithor!” thundered he, as 
he saw Dennis stumping out of the room. ‘* Here’s my- 
self, Sir!” thundered Dennis, suddenly pulling himself 
up to a dead stand still. ** Bring musthard, Sir!” growl- 
ed the gentleman. Dennis made but three strides of the 
four yards between him and the sideboard, and handed 
him the halfpint t of inspissated mustard, heretofore 
particularly mew’ la i i 
tremest corner of” e, as though he feared a rap on 
the knuckles was waiting him for not bringing it sooner. 
The gentleman then drew the mustard pot under his 
purple nose; and, turning his face askew, he peeped into 
the pot with one eye—much in the same way, to my think- 
ing, asa magpie is supposed to peep into a marrowbone, 
wheneyer such a thing falls in his way.—** And d’ye call 
this musthard, Sir? said the gentleman. ‘* Indeed I do 
Sir!” replied Dennis. ‘‘Gad’s blood !”” cried the enraged 
gentleman, rearing himself upon his legs, and looking 
much more like a flaminge than a magpie—* take it 
away, and bring me some, more dacent than that—or, by 
the Holy and Just God! I shall be afthar showing you 
through the window!” (An awful oath, sworn with a so- 
lemn tongue !—but nevertheless a very common one in 
Ireland. Many a time and oft have I heard it dragged in 
upon occasions more trivial than even a spoonful of mus- 
tard; not by the illiterate vulgar, for they are far less given 
to impious swearing than the illiterate vulgar in England ; 
but, by those who assume the garb and port cf gentlemen, 
and who are eternally babbling about their <Govotion to 
the ancient faith,” or their ‘* attachment to Protestant as- 
cendancy”’—for, as a superfine classical would say, ITiacos 
intra muros peccatur et extra!) Dennis ventured to bring 
in my tay-tay, and its accompaniments, before he went to 
seek for some ** betther musthard ;” and when he did go, 
he was away nearly ten minutes—a weary time, which the 
angry gentleman occupied in alternately reading the Dub- 
lin Evening Post, apostrophizing the absent Dennis, and 
glowering at the door to see if he was coming ; as thus :— 
** County Waterford--Victoria; the Beresfords are beat- 
en.” D—n the scoundrel and his musthard pot !—*: The 
Orange ascendancy lies prostrate—the lesson has been read. 
to the Empire and to Europe.” Isn’t it d—d strange 
where the infernal thief can be gone tor the musthard !— 
** County Armagh.—This is the county it will be recollect- 
ed’’— devil fire the fellow—where’s he gone for the mus- 
thard ?—‘‘ in which the grand stand is to be made by the 
Orangemen against the country, for with that faction, there 
is’”—never any thing at his house but beef without mus- 
thard, or musthard without beef!—‘s What Catholic who 
has.a conscience within. him can vote for a candidate who 
will vote for such a scandalous pest ?”’—and the tay getting 
as cold. as ice; desnation! Up he got—rushed at the 
bell—gave it a cruel pluck—down tumbled the crank 
clattering among the fire shovels—dust and ‘‘ d—mnation”” 
agaiy, and in, pops Dennis at the door.; not with the long. 
looked for musthard, but withasulky ** What is it, Sir?” 
—‘* What is it, Sir?” roared the gentleman—*‘ Devil 
scorch ye to cinders, you scoundtbrel ! will I get musthard 
to-day?” ‘* Indeed ye will, Sir, as fast as the-fire can boil 






growl, and away he went again, with the jont/cman close ; Theories are the playthings of philosophers ; and scientific 
at his heels, gobbling like a great big turkey-cock, to re- | individuals appreciate them only as they are built, not 


late his musthardless miseries to the master of the hotel, 
whilst I, having finished my first Irish breakfast, took up 
my staff and walked. 





Correspondence, 





PHRENOLOGY. 


—_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—When an individual attacks scientific investiga- 
tions, or receives the queries of his opponents with ridicule, 
we may take it for granted that that person is neither ca- 
pable of comprehending the one, nor of answering the 
other. It is thus with many of the contenders on philoso- 
phical theories of the present period. That it ever has 
been thus, we may assure ourselves from the records of 
antiquity ; and that it ever will be so, we may plausibly 
anticipate from the known tendency of things, and the in- 
variability of the sequences of similar causes. 
I will apply these observations to the science of phre- 
nology, which, whether considered in the abstract, or 
otherwise, affords a wide field for the experimental phy- 
siologist, or speculative metaphysician. 
I should not have intruded upon your pages, had I not 
perceived that some of your correspondents have so far for- 
gotten themselves as to take-an assumption of their own 
for a demonstrated truism, and gravely to assure us, that 
phrenology hath no claim to a niche in the temple of 
science. 
The names of Gall and Spurzheim have been treated 
with derision, and two-eminent practical physiologists re- 
presented as little more than half-doting theorists, or 
visionary speculators. But * let us render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.”” I have endeavoured impartially 
to survey botin sides of the question ; and, as it generally 
happens in similar cases, I declare that I feel convinced 
that both parties are wrong. 
In the first place, those who represent M. Gall as the 
founder of craniology, &c. are in error; because they at- 
tribute to him the profound talents of having founded this 
science—upon no foundation at all! 
Seeondly. They who so zealously uphold the phreno- 
logical dogmas, appear to me to err likewise; because, 
notwithstanding their speculations and theoretical positions, 
the multitude speak only of what they have heard, and, 
therefore, their facts, if correctly analyzed, will be found 
equivalent to the hypotheses of others. I do not think 
that any of your correspondents haye taken the trouble of 
minutely inspecting the convolutions of the cerebral he- 
mispheres, where the fantastical arrangement and topo- 
graphical encampment of the organs is said to be so re- | 
markable. 
I dowbt the numberless assertions of those eminent 
anatomists and physiologists, Ga]l and Spurzheim, re- 
specting the identical locality of several organs, where 
powers, 60 very opposite, are said to preside in almost im- 
mediate conjunction, separated only by a line of demark- 
ation scarcely perceptible. 
Reasoning, @. priori, why are the eminences of the cere- 
bellune, the thalami nervorum, the plexus choroides, or 
the ventricles of the brain, less susceptible of mental im- 
pressions than the cerebral hemispheres ? and the glandula 
pinealis, that once-famed throne of the immortal soul! 
excluded from participation in the energies of the mental 
organization? Now, although my opinions differ widely 
from those promulgated in the theories of the two eminent 
physiologists, I do not treat theirs with ridicule, because I 
cannot perceive a shadow of identity between them and my 
own opinions. No, Sir; we may all be wrong in our 
guesses; for what are theories but specious conjectures, 
and hypotheses but guesses in less gorgeous raiment ? 
The perception of the fallacy of general opinions has 





the wauther at all ;—sure you wouldn’t like the musthard 
made with could wauther!” replied Dennis, m an under- 


| Upon the shadows of hypothetical conjectures, but upon 
| truisms and demonstrated facts. But the great difficulty 
| is to distinguish a fact when we see it; for we as fre- 
| quently perceive without distinction, as we judge without 
evidence. Yet Gall and Spurzheim, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary expansion of their gorgeous declamations, 
have demands upon our attention; and if their system bea 
system of quackery, it is a system of legitimate quackery. 

Let any man compare the peculiarities of the crania of 
the Caucassian, Malayan, and Mongolian varieties of man- 
kind, and compare likewise the construction of the bony 
apparatus with the respective developments of the mental 
faculties, and it will require neither a Blumenbach, 
Bichat, nor a Carson, to perceive the vast difference be- 
tween the powers of mind manifested in those individuals 
of the fully developed and expanded frontal bone, and the 
inferior mental endowments of the Mongolian or Malayan 
varieties, where the crania are, for the most part, com- 
pressed, depressed, and elongated. 

It is unfortunate for the physiologists we have before 
alluded to, that they were not content with a general state- 
ment of phrenological facts. Had not Gall and Spurzheim 
entered into a detail of the minutice which even a micro- 
scopic eye can scarcely recognise, their science would have 
ranked much higher than it does at present in the opinion 
of the public; but their zeal in the pursuit of truth has 
carried them into the regions of mystery and perplexity, 
and they have intruded upon the domain of poetry. 

It is the desire of acquiring truth, which is so forcibly 
impressed upon the minds of philosophers, stimulating 
their powers to overcome all difficulties,—it is the difficulty 
of distinguishing the prize, when we behold it, that ac- 
counts for the dogmatical errors transmitted through the 
generations of mankind; and when the shadow of the 
long-sought lustre is seen from afar, the-perceptor too fre- 
quently exclaims ‘* Evgyxc !’’ to the astounded multi- 
tude, as the vision in splendid celerity vanishes from 
his eye. 

When the desire of acquiring truth leads a philosopher 
astray, the energy of the cause will mitigate the effect. 
‘If, (says one of our admirable physiologists)}—if the 
Eternal Father were to hold in his right hand truth itself, 
and the desire of acquiring it in his left hand, and he 
were to offer them for my choice, I would say unto him, 
Father, give me that which is in thy left hand,—for pure 
truth is worthy of thee alone !””* 

Let satire and the blighting breath of ridicule be applied, 
therefore, to the extinction or correction of the follies and 
morbid passions of mankind ; but let not that be attacked 
by those poisoned weapons which hath truth for its object, 
and the attainment of happiness as a consequence. A 
philosopher, labouring in the temple of nature, -and in- 
vestigating the physical phenomena of organised matter, 
ought to be sacred from the petty and mortifying shafts 
of envy, hatred, and malice. If an individual demonstrate 
only one truism in the course of ten thousand conjectures, 
that individual hath deserved well of the community. 

The opposition which Gall and Spurzheim have ex- 
perienced in the diffusion of their doctrines has been 
quoted as a proof of the insufficiency of them. And by 
whom? By those persons who are either too lazy or too 
careless to exumine their theories ; and, cunning creatures ! 
to save themselves from the appearance of ignorance, ridi- 
cule the philosophy, philosopher, and his disciples, 

I would reply to such persons, that what they advance 
rather tends to. strengthen my opinion of their opponents’ 
orthodoxy than to refute it. Is not gratitude nearly ex. 
tinguished in the multitude? We would feed them with 
honcy, but they will have the gall! 

But these subjects are not for public discusion: truth 
dazzles the unphilosophic and ignorant minds. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if they reject it. 





* Vide Laurence’s Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, &c. 





made me circumspect in judging upon particular opinions. 
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When we hear a physiologist contemptuously styled a 
sumpologist, in what light are we to view the person using 
the expression? Panurge might as well have derided 
the editor of the Kaleidoscope for endeavouring to preserve 
a fellow mortal from death, drowning, or the doctor, by 
nominating the zealous philanthropist a corkometer or 
corkotamist. 

Finally, I beg leave to advise your correspondents, who 
are in search of truth, not to attach so much ridicule 
to the unsuccessful endeavours of philosophers, who have 
not yet attained this gorgeous arcanum,—lest the deriders, 
unexpectedly discovering the latent lustre, be so dazzled 
and confounded by the unwearied splendours of the celes- 
tial energies emanating therefrom, as to lose themselves in 
the radiations of intolerable glory. 


Liverpool, August 24, 1826. CHIRONIUS, 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Siz,—As I have been in the country since Monday, 
I have been unable to answer your correspondent £. until 
to-day; but, as my letter will be very short, I hope that 
it may still be in time to obtain a place in your next weck’s 
Kaleidoscope. 

JL. begins by stating that I quarrel with Amicus Justilie 
on account of the name which he has bestowed upon phre- 
nology. Now [ would have him to know, that it is per- 
fectly indifferent to me by what name it goes; nor did I 
answer A Lover of Justice to defend the name, but the 
substance of the science. 

I am very much astonished to see that L. has seriously 
attempted to defend his champion’s quibble about the 
fingers and toes, which, no doubt, was only intended by 
its first inventor to show off the superfine quality of his 
wit. But Z. goes over the whole argument, applauding 
at every step the justness of the reasoning, and the inge- 
nuity of the writer. But, unfortunately, he is in the dark, 
and, as might be expected, misses his way. The short of 
Mr. Combe’s argument is this, which must at once for 
ever send all the toes and fingers of Amicus and bis friend 
L. to their long home. We see, as far as regards the 
influence which the brain has over the body, and the part 
it takes in the senses, that each hemisphere has the same 
power; and, therefore, we may conclude that the same is 
the case, when the brain is considered as the organ of the 
mind, 

I had in my former communication said, that phrenology 
admitted the influence of education on the mind, and 
reasoning upon this admission, Z., after much learned 
arguing, proceeds with wonderful acuteness to discover 
that the mind is influenced by education. But that this 
influence renders phrenology null and void, the only thing 
which he ought to have proved, he contents himself with 
simply asserting. I will just consider an analogous case: 
If a child is never taught to waik, nor allowed to use and 
exercise its legs, they will never grow as they would with 
exercise, and they will never be strong; and if a full- 
grown man is never allowed to use his legs, they will not 
shrink up to the size of those of a child, though they will 
have soon no more power. Thus, if education is applied 
to a child to prevent it from making use of any obnoxious 
propensity, the organ in the brain will remain small and 
powerless; but when the subject is grown up, and the 
brain and skuli hacdened, however much pains they take 
to subdue the propensity, the organ will not diminish, 
but from long want of exercise it will lose its power: but 
still the propensity is there, and only wants to be indulged 
to regain all its former activity. The influence of educa- 
tion, therefore, is not incompatible with phrenology. 

I have now answered all that this new opponent has 
advanced, and I hope that Amicus Justitia, for his own 











[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


PHENOMENA IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
——— 
Tis strange, methinks.” ——SHAKSPEARE. 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Walking through Rodney-street this morning, 
I came up with a gentleman whoa was examining a small 
crab, which ke said’had just come down in the rain from 
the clouds: the little creature was evidently in a state of 
exhaustion, and could hardly creep on the wet pavement. 
I expressed, at first, some reluctance to give full credit to 
such an extraordinary circumstance as the production of 
shell-fish from the clouds. But the gentleman, who 
seemed, by his conversation, to possess no mean know- 
ledge of natural history, assured me that it was very pos- 
sible for small animals to have been ‘‘ inhaled by the 
calorific influence of the atmospheric air ;”’ and, to cor- 
roborate the fact, he related an instance of a number of 
small frogs, being showered down close to himself, some 
quarter of a mile from any habitation ; so that they could 
not possibly have come from the top of any house, wall, 
&c. Another no less extraordinary circumstance he re- 
lated was, the falling down of a number of tolerably 
sized cels in a court yard! To this he was not himself an 
eye witness, and has only the assertion of a gentleman 
who said he was present when the eels were literally 
rained down ! 

That there is a kind of brownish snow, rather inclining 
to red, found in part of the arctic regions, I am fully 
aware, and likewise that many and singular meteoric 
stones have come from the clouds I believe is incontesti- 
bly proved to be true; but.of living animals also coming 
from the upper regions, where so little pasture of any kind 
seems provided for them, is a little staggering to stubborn 
people. Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of your correspon- 
dents, give any information on this subject? It is surely 
worth inquiry, as, ** if such things be,” we may yet have 
an opportunity of angling from our parlour windows into 
the streets, and spread our nets as well on the squares of 
our ‘ good old town,” as in any part of old Neptune’s 
dominions. I write hastily, and immediately after my 
rencounter with this Rodney-strect naturalist. 

Wednesday morning, Aug. 23. L. 





CONFLAGRATION EXTRAORDINARY ! 
— iP 
«‘ The kindled vengeance rears its dreadful head, 
And all around 4tnean terrors spread: 
With dismal wings the crackling flames arise, 


Shoot out their ruddy tongues, and lick the skies.” 
Blackmore. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—It appears that in some of the northern counties 
of Scotland many of the moors, mosses, and woods, have 
simultaneously taken fire. How they have been*ignited, 
north country ingenuity cannot discover, unless it be ac- 
counted for by the unprecedented heat of the atmosphere, 
which, in that frigid quarter, has risen to the enormous 
temperature of 84 degrees. 

The Edinburgh Observer makes the following remarks 
upon this momentous affair:—‘* We find, by the papers 
from the north, that all Aberdeenshire is ina blaze. The 
thermometer rose to 84 degrees in the shade, and instantly 
the woods and hills and moors and hedges caught fire. 
Three little boys went into the river Don to bathe, and 
were scalded to death in boiling water. A cottager’s wife 
went to feed her chickens, and found them all ready roasted. 








Haddocks became finnan haddocks three minutes after 
they were taken out of the sea. Professor C——, of Ma- 
reschal College, who wears 4 straw hat, was surprised to 


sake, will make the next answer himself; for if he leaves | gnd jt in flames, as he walked along ‘Dubby-raa.’ The | 
his arguments in such hands as Z.’s, he will receive more flames caught the Leghorn bonnets of three ladies who 


damage from his friends than from his enemies. 
Yours, &c. A PHRENOLOGIST, 


August 18, 1826. 


who were passing at the time; and two of them, who wore awe 
wigs, had them burned to the ground before the fire-engines | Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDayY, by 
could be called out. The third flew home, and, rushing 


into a shower-bath, extinguished the flames at the risk or 
her life.” 

This is really too much. We can very well believe that 
it is not often the good people of Aberdeen see the ther- 
mometer at 84 degrees in the shade; but, when the event 
does take place, there is no occasion for their supposing 
that the general conflagration, or any other remarkable 
period in the world’s history, is so near at hand. 

One story which was handed abroad proclaimed that the 
reflection of the sun from the Cairngorum stones on Loch- 
na-gar had set fire to the heath. This story the intelligent 
editor of the North Star has successfully combated upon 
philosophical principles: but there is another tale which 
hath puzzled him right sorely. Leezy Splashfeet came, 
almost breathless, declaring (and it was corroborated by 
Roree Redgills) that Woodend Cottage, a ** wee housie”’ 
on the Don, was on fire; that the sun, ‘* reflected again” 
through some tuinblers, had set fire to the towels, and the 
destructive element from thence, spreading to the furni- 
ture, enveloped the fabric in flames. The sun ** reflected 
again” through tumblers! and setting fire to a house!! 
To discover the ** philosophy” of this operation was a rare 
puzzle to the editor: the poor man, with thinking, had 
nearly cracked his cranium, when the professor of ** Hu- 
manity,’’ together with A. S. S., the astrologer, came to 
his relief, and declared the impossibility of the ** thing ;”’ 
nevertheless the house was on fire, and no one but Sol 
could be blained, for the very rivers had disappeared be- 
fore him, and he had drunk up the loch of Skene. 

**« Here monstrous Phoca panted on the shores; 

Forsaken dolphins there, with their broad tails, 

Lay lashing the departing waves; hard by ’em 

Sea-horses flound’ring in the slimy mud, 

Tuss'd up their heads, and dash’d the ooze about’em.” 
Yours, &c. Dr. TIMOTHY TWIST. 


Co Worrespondents. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NumBer.—In conformity with our pledge, and 
to compensate for the space occupied by music and chess, 
we shall next week present our readers with a four-page 
supplement. 

CueEss GAMBitTs.—A correspondent, whosigns W.C. and whose 
beautiful problem we shall introduce next week, wishes to 
know the precise meaning of the word gambit. We believe 
the explanation we are about to offer will be found satis- 
factory.—T hose particular modes of conducting the attack, 
ealled king’s gambit and queen’s gambit, have been deno- 
minated gambits, because they lead the way to the unfold- 
ing of various stratagems, by which the person, who begins 
the game, may overthrow, or give the trip to an incautious 
adversary. The Italian word gambetto signifies tripping up 
of the heels, and is derived from gamba, a leg.—Lolli, chap. 
20, p. 217. 

MANCHESTER INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DumB.—We have 
in reserve for the next Kaleidoscope an article on this sub- 
ject, which we have translated from a late number of the 
Reveu Encyclopidique, communicated originally, we believe, 
by Dr. Albert, professor of French Literature, now resident 
in Manchester. 

SHOWERs oF Fisu, Frocs, &c.—Phenomena similar to those 
related by L. have been described by so many persons en- 
titled to credit, that it would be an excess of scepticism to 
doubt them. Pennant and Bingham are no mean autho- 
rities on subjects of natural history, and in our next we 
shall give an extract from their works, in which this ex- 
traordinary circumstance is stated. In the meantime, if 
our correspondent has access to our second volume, and 
will refer to page 397, he will meet with the information 
he asks for. 

PHRENOLOGY.—Panurge is most welcome, and shall have a 
place in our next publication. 

The Retaxiation addressed to J. B. H. of the Liverpool Courier, 
has just reached us. We have not had leisure to peruse it. 

The lines of §. S. and the letter of Amicus have been this in- 
stant received. 

MATHEMATICAL PARADOX.—If a Constant Reader will look into 
some mathematical works for a definition of Asymtote or 
Azymtote, he will meet with the information he seeks. 

GLASSFULS OR GLASSES FULL.—We shall reply to a Constant 
Reader’s query next week. - 

An Old Maid of Erin is informed that her letter, with inclo- 
sure, was delivered just as our paper was about to be put to 

















press. We have, therefore, not had time to read it. 
Music.—We shall take an early opportunity to examine the 
pieces communicated by Jeremy Goggle. 
Music.—The original song of Mr. Devin is in forwardness. 
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